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THE PRAYER OF AGUR. 
Read at a Conference held at Race Street Meeting- 


the proper modesty and truthfulness of trade 
or business is in danger of being lost sight of, 
house, Twelfth month 28th, 1884. but the quiet and simple ways of other times 

At this time of gifts and of general open-| seem beset with serious difficulties, and the 
heartedness, the efforts of dealers to secure | conscientious young business man may be 


_ gdue portion of the public patronage leads to| said to be pausing at the point where the 


many strange devices. One haserected a toy | ways part, and questioning his own spirit. 


~ house in a shop window, with all the para-| He sees the tendency toward conformity to 


phernalia of “Christmas,” to interest the | the spirit of the world, and on that side seem 
passers-by. Then others have followed with | to lie the probabilities of wealth, and what 
a childish persistence, endeavoring to outvie | mankind deems success; on the other side is 
the leader. Another gives every one who|the pathway which does not give so much 
will walk through the warehouse a “Christ-| scope for ambition, being limited so strict] 
mas gift.” Others still, advertise that they | by the truthful and simple principles whi 
are prepared to furnish valuable goods for | seem to be truly Christian. 
less than the cost of importation. But on the side where lie the probabilities 
There is something false and hollow under- | of wealth lie also many dire possibilities which 
lying all this, and something that makes the | are pointed out by the singularly simple and 
recommendations of the Society of Friends | faithful recommendations of the Book of Dis- 


_ Sound as if they belonged to another age. | cipline: “Let Friends avoid engaging in such 
Let us listen for one moment to the voice of | occupations as they do not understand; and 


the Church, as it has endeavored to give ex-| let them be careful to keep their business 
ion to the mind of Infinite Wisdom and | within their ability to manage, and not to 
th: “It is particularly advised that none | extend it improperly, or at the risk of others ; 
make haste to os rich, by engaging in hazard-} and let them endeavor, on all occasions, 
ous enterprises; but that all content them- | strictly to perform their promises, and fulfill 
selves with a plain and moderate way of | their contracts.” 
' living, consistent with our religious profession.| This caution is “in order that the service 
any among us err, or are in danger of | of our Religious Society may not be lessened 
erring in these respects, let them be season- | nor its reputation dishonored by the imprud- 
oe and faithfully admonished.” ence of its members in their worldly engage- 
t would seem that these are times in which | ments.” The church should be a beacon 
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’ bring all cases of failure (in business) before 


_ observed in the present day. 





738 FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. | 
light, and if any reputed member allow his 
personal record to be tarnished, and fall below 
the Christian standard of rectitude, it has been 
held needful that there must either be a 
prompt return to ithe“ highway of holiness,” 
or “a testimony of disunion” must exonerate 
the Church from all complicity in wrong 
doing. 

In the year 1816 it was decided by Friends 
in Philadelphia, that, “ In order regularly to 














now stands was against joint securities: «ay 
in membership with us are cautioned to ayo 
entering into joint securities with others, undef 
the specious plea of rendering acts of kindneas$ # 
many, by so doing, having been suddesst | 
ruined, and their families reduced to ¢ 
rable circumstances. ‘ Be not thou,’ said ds 
wise man, ‘one of them that strike } 
or of them that are sureties for debts, If The 
hast nothing to pay, why should he takes darkel 
away thy bed from under ches ' 
In reviewing the Discipline of the 
in regard to the business conduct of life, this 2 
note how little is reference made to: Huy 
Writ. The reason of this seems to 
the business life of the modern world § 
widely different and more complicated tha} ciplit 
that of ancient Israel. rest ( 
Among the wise maxims, sought out guj § end, 
set in order by King Solomon, {was this § be 
“Seest thou a man diligent in his busine) cial 
he shall stand, before kings.” (Prov. xxii, 9) 
But the same authority stored up, also, thy } rash 
aphorism: “ He that oppresseth the » | ciety 
increase his riches, and he that giveth to te | 
rich, shall surely come to want.” (Proy, x Dis 
are 
tior 
oth 
wh 


























preparative and monthly meetings for their 
care ; and in order more effectually to insure 
an impartial distribution of the effects of 
insolvents ” to adopt the following rules: 

“When any member of our religious 
society in trade or business becomes unable 
to discharge his or her debts, the overseers 
should take an early opportunity to ascertain 
the circumstances of the case, and spread the 
same before the preparative meeting ; and if 
it shall appear that such failure has arisen 
from a want of due attention to the advices of 
this Meeting on the subject of trade and busi- 
ness, and has brought reproach on our reli- 

ious profession, the Monthly Meeting shall 
Saat liberty to issue a testimony of disown- 
ment.” 

“ And it is also the judgment of this Meet- 
ing, that when any of our members are about 
to assign their property, their creditors should 
be consulted, if practicable, and have the 
liberty of appointing assignees to take charge 
of the effects, which should beassigned without 
any condition or reservation, and if the party 
do not so proceed, the case shall be treated as 
is directed in the preceding paragraph.” 

Again, our fathers, instead of the caution 
against defrauding the king of his duties, 
which became meaningless after the Revolu- 
tion, advised against defrauding the govern- 
ment of its duties, thus maintainingjthe ancient 
testimony to loyalty and obedience to the 
powers that be. 

Here again, was a thoughtful protest against 
the use of mere papercredit. “ We warn our 
members against a pernicious practice amongst 
the trading part of the community, which has 
often issued in the ruin of those concerned 
therein, viz: That of raising and circulating 
a kind of paper credit, with endorsements, to 
give an appearance of value, without an 
intrinsic reality; a practicé, which, as it 
appears to be inconsistent with the truth, we 
profess, we declare our disapprobation of, and 
entreat every member of our society to avoid 
and discourage.” 

Those who are practically engaged in mer- 
cantile life can alone tell whether this counsel 
of our predecessors can be safely and wisely 


29.) Again, he has left on record this wig | 
caution: “Labor not to be rich. . . . Wik 
thou set thine eyes upon that which is not} 
for riches certainly make themselves wings; 
they fly away as an eagle towards heaven, us 
Something of this spirit of the santiqu, ch 
wisdom seems to have brooded over the mind 
of those who sought out and set in order} 
the closing paragraph of our Discipline a’ 
“Trade:” “We affectionately desire: that) 
Friends may wait for Divine counsel imal 
their engagements, and not suffer their ming. 
to be hurried away by an inordinate desireof 
worldly riches; remembering the observation 
of the Apostle in his day, and so sorrowiully 
verified in ours, that ‘‘ They who will. be rich, § 
fall into temptation and a snare ;” and,erti 
from the faith, “pierce themselves : 
riches to 













with many sorrows.” Even when 
any extraordinary degree have been amassél 
by the successful industry of parents, how 
often have they proved like. wings to ther 
children, carrying them beyond the limk| 
tations of truth, into liberties repugnant @ 
our religious testimonies, and sometimes i} 
enterprises which have terminated in’ im 
parable damage to their temporal affains, 
if not an entire forgetfulness of the great 
work of the soul's salvation.” ; 
Agur, a wise man of the antique time 
the chosen people, gave utterance to this 
piration, in an hour of humility and: hol 
fear: “ Remove far from me vauity and liés 
give me neither poverty nor riches; feed 
me with food convenient for me; lesb? 
be full and deny Thee, and say, Who is the®, 
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The next caution of the Discipline as it 













“ 1 rd? or lest I 


“a 
“he has never learned wisdom, nor has he the 
knowledge of the holy.” But forlong long gene- 


oi he spake to Ithiel and Ucal. 
on dovnfalls and disasters which have 


during the past year have various causes, 
doubtless; but is not one ve 
“wef this making undue haste to anc 
F there not much reason to revert, at this time 
of reckoning and new departures, to the wise 


and, while essential principles might possibly 


washly remove the old landmarks of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 
One of the recommendations of New York 


‘ors; for, until such persons have discharged 
| ‘their debts, their possessions cannot in equity 
“be called their own. 


ances of their just debts, when of ability to 
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be r and steal, and take 
name of my God in vain.” At the time 
this noble utterance he acknowledges that 

































‘ong have mankind remembered with rev- 
soe the words of Agur, the son of Jakek, 


the financial history of our country 


fruitful cause 
rich? and is 


and cautions of our Book of Dis- 
cipline? Its wisdom accords with the matu- 
rest dicta of the honored sages of mankind ; 


bestated in terms more inclusive of the spe- 
cial perils of the present hour, a woe must be 
nounced upon the innovator who would 


Discipline (revised in 1872) is this: “ Friends 
are aalvieed to be cautious in receiving collec- 
tions or bequests for the use of the poor, or 
other purposes of the Society, from persons 
who have fallen short of the payment of their 
just debts, although they may be legally dis- 
charged by the voluntary act of their credit- 


When failures of this 
kind occur, and the debtors decline making 
farther payments, toward the remaining bal- 


do it, the overseers, after extending the neces- 
sary labor should inform the Monthly Meet- 
ing thereof, which ought to inquire into the 
eause. If, after a tender and brotherly exam- 
ination, it should appear that their circum- 
stances are such as to render it clearly advis- 
able that a further payment be offered to the 
creditors, or that a statement of the debtor’s 
affairs should be laid before the creditors, 
and the question submitted to them whether 
apayment should be made at that time, or 


- deferred to a future day, let advice be given 


to them accordingly; and, in case of their 
refusal, after the contined extension of tender 
labor, the Monthly Meeting is at liberty to 
disown them.” 

Does not this law tend toward a Soe 


Ir is good for a man to be checked, crossed, 





disappointed ; made to feel his own ignorance, 


weakness, folly; made to feel his need of God; 
to feel that, in spite of all his cunning and 


self-confidence, he is no better off in this world 
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than a lost child in a dark forest, unless he has 
a Father in heaven who loves him with an 
eternal love; and a Hol 
who will 
thin 
touched with the feeling of his infirmities.— 
Charles K ingsley. 


Spirit. in heaven 
ive him a right judgment in all 
; and a Saviour in heaven who can be 





POWER OF LITTLE THINGS. 
We are all sensitive to little things. The 


delicate barb of a rose bush—too delicate, 
perhaps, to be seen by the naked eye, will 
sometimes rankle in the flesh and produce 
days of discomfort. And the most trifling 
affront or neglect may do the same, especially 
where, to carry out the comparison, it comes 
from a source which has usually yielded, 
not thorns, but roses. On the other hand, 
every one feels the beneficent power of an 
individual who breathes the spirit of the 
Gospel, who has a gracious utterance for the 
humblest child of toil, a soothing word for 
the irritated, a cheering smile for the despond- 
ing, and whose very presence carries with it 
an atmosphere of ho 
blessed thing it woul 
would cultivate this temper, and so make 
religion attractive to the world. For it is 
not the soundness of your creed, and the pre- 
cision of your ritual services, that tells upon 
the world; what they look to is your 
temper, and your life—H. A. Boardman. 


and serenity. A 
be, if all Christians 





ADDRESS 


To the younger portion of the membership of 


the Religious Society of Friends. 
Dear FRIENDs:—It having been my cus- 


tom of late years to devote a portion of ‘time 
each morning to silent, prayerful meditation, 
I have happily felt upon such occasions the 
presence and sweet influence of a loving Spirit, 
which is an emanation from and a part of the 
one great, universal Father. To this has been 
applied different names, such as “ Christ, the 
Saviour, Redeemer, Lord, Master, the Divine 
Spirit, the Light within, the Holy Ghost, the 
Lamb of God, the Fon of God, ete, Thisadds 
beauty and variety to our expressions con- 
eaeneaies an important, all-absorbing sub- 
ject. 


uring my meditations I have often 
received impressions made by “ the still, small 
voice within.” 

It appears right for me to commit to paper 
for the perusal of others, some of my own 
opinions resulting from observation, reflection 
and experience; perhaps partially aided by 
inspiration. 

believe that the heart or conscience 
blended with the soul, constitute the spiritual 
nature of man; while the mind with its 
reason and intellect, together with the body, 
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com the animal nature. When man im- 
plicitly accepts and obeys this teacher, he 
experiences what may be called the “New 
Birth,” and becomes a child of God. This, 
however, does not insure him against losing 
his prospective inheritance by disobedience. 

I believe the Bible, as a whole, to be the 
most efficient and -best outward exponent of 
religious, truth, containing: beautiful tradi- 
tional, prophetic and allegorical illustrations 
of what God is, of man’s relation to Him, and 
of His merciful dealings with humanity in 
past ages, and giving in many parts thereof— 


not the. words of God—but the substance of 


His loving messages which He authorized 
His servants to communicate to their fellow- 


men. 

Although some of those m were 
especially appropriate to the time, place, sur- 
roundings: and condition of the people to 
whom they were addressed, yet they may all 
be profitably read in the present day to in- 
struct and encourage as well as to warn and 
rebuke those who read them, The careful 
perusal of them teaches us valuable lessons 
of love, charity, humility, patience, and of 
faith based upon obedience to manifested duty, 
and the right perusal and study of them will 
ever be productive of good. We can best 
understand the spiritual meaning of the di- 
vinely revealed portions of them when we 
are in that humble, teachable condition which 
we may suppose the writers thereof experi- 
enced. If we search the Scriptures as fault- 
finding critics, we shall find many things to 
complain of; but if our earnest purpose is to 
treasure up in our hearts the good things they 
contain, and humbly receive and profit by 
their unfoldings of religious truth, then indeed 
we will not search them in vain. 

are various names applied to an ele- 
ment or condition in human life which is repre- 
sented asdirectly antagonistic to real happiness 
and to God Himself. It is called Satan, the 
Devil, the Serpent, the Demon, the Evil Spirit, 
the Fallen Angel, the Tempter, the Destroyer, 
etc. It is not essential, whether we regard 
this as a positive existence, or as a negative 
uality, an unwillingness on our part to obey 
od and restrain our natural passions and 
propensities, thus leading us into the commis- 
sion of positive sin. The former view accords 
with my early instruction, buf the latter is in 
harmony with my recent convictions. 

“Obey and thy soul shall live ;” and there 
is but one supernatural being whom we can 
obey ; and that is God. 

“The soul that sinneth, it shall die;” dis- 
obedience to God sin: and the penalty 
ee is spiritual death, or alienation from 


We have been told that, “As in Adam all 
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die, so in Jesus Christ all are made) 
A wise, just, impartial God has given 
one free choice as He did to Adam, 
our blessed pattern, to obey or to. dish 
Him ; if we choose to. transgress ag Ads 
did, spiritual death will ensue; but, if, 
choose to obey then eternal life and 
ness will be our portion. joi ie 
If my dear earthly parents tranamitia] 

me only Adam’s original nature,)[ need nal 
fear for it—with everything else then existing} 
—was pronounced good by its Divine Auth. 
and if they also transmitted to me 

sinful choice, I have the consolation of 
ing that my Heavenly Parent has imparts 


1's 
ti 
the 


who Tr 
to me His own blessed spirit, or. a pe atvle 0! 
Himself, as a sure guide, protector, and. ‘Ag 
fered Saviour, if I will accept Him as gueh, § that he 
Now, my own common sense shows meiths been it 
God is stronger than Adam or any other § qorshi 
ated thing; and, “ If God be for usiwhoshall— which 
prevail against us.”  opbooeual ®the 
The biblical account of Adam affordsugg§ which 


brief description of the origin of our 
from which we may infer that all things thy 
then existed were good; all good in thus. 
selves, but designed to be thoroughly gubjed 
to the spiritual nature, the immortal eqif 
within us. This soul was made in the j 
of God; He being the great, all-pe / 
spiritual Power in the universe. halle 
To this spiritual nature or soul was. giver 
the power of choice as to whether the 
man of which it was a part, should obeyG 
or disobey Him. God, in his infinite. 
mercy and wisdom, implanted in that soul; 
germ of His own Divine Being, asa dingy 
medium of communication between E 
and it, and in order to encourage it to make 
a wise choice, viz., to love and obey Got 
By that traditional record, we are 
that notwithstanding the earnest cautic 
had received, Adam persisted in g ifyi 
his appetite and curiosity in a forbidden 
manner; and as a result thereof, his 
disgrace, etc., are pictured out as @ solem 
warning to his numerous successors. Imhe 
case as related of Abraham, ue | 
an encouraging lesson. as to the blessings a= 
tending faithful obedience to manifested 
The remarkable history given of 
evinces a larger development of mind am 
soul than his predecessors had possessed 5 am 
his high religious attainments so far in a 
vance of the age in which he lived, emit 
fitted him for an inspired lawgiver and a¢00 
spicuous leader of a great nation. nt 
itual perceptions were probably som 
clouded on account of the low standard 
morality then existing among m d; but 
his frequent communings with God, and hi 
lifetime devotion to the noble work 
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f} thatye might have life.” The lesson intended 
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‘entitle him to a very prominent place in 
ious history. Further along in time, the 
“nes of eminent men, such as Job, David, 
smon, and the Prophets, appear upon the 
siptural pages, as the authors of numerous 
wautifal gems of inspired thought, to be 
forth to their fellow-beings of succeed- 
venerations as well as their own. 
hey gave broader and more advanced 
of the Deity than previous writers had 
ine; and their earnest, pathetic appeals 
» adapted to the wants of nearly every 
dition of mind, and are calculated to ten- 


= der the hearts and reform the lives of those 


epead them, to an extent that no other 
of language could probably do. 

“A'great mistake of Bible-readers, and one 
that has led to much erroneous doctrine, has 
beet in putting too much faith in and almost 
worshiping “ the letter” (words) of the Bible, 
which the book itself says “killeth;” and 
“the flesh” (and blood) of Jesus Christ, 
which the book says “ profiteth nothing ;” in- 


WF stead of heeding “ the spirit,” which the Bible 


‘god our own souls tell us “ giveth life” and 

“qnickeneth.” 

' Jesus said on one occasion, “Search the 
res ; for in them ye think ye have eter- 

i . and ye will not come to me 


herein is a plain one; and Jesus could also 
propriately said with similar import 
is close, Eat'and drink the emblems 
of tly flesh and blood; for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life; and ye will not come to 
me'(the Christ within me, which same is 


. - each one of you) that ye might have 


‘Those who have not yet seen beyond cere- 


- monial ‘observances, and do honestly believe 


in their efficacy, then the faithful perform- 


ates thereof may be accounted to them for 


righteousness; as in the case of the sick 
woman, who showed her faith by merely 
eee the hem of Jesus’ garment; and 
the desired blessing. 

When Jesus exclaimed in supplication, 


1% “Pather, if it be possible, let this cup pass 


from me; nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt,” he showed a well-subdued human- 
ity/and at the same time displayed almost 


_ superhuman resignation. 


rs, since his time, with all their imper- 


» féctions and shortcomings, have approximated 


more’ or less closely to his noble example. 


of these, with many others, have been 


. United with different religious organizations 
_ Which are called “Christian ;”’ how nearly 


_ they ‘deserve the name, it is for each one to 


judge for himself, and for God to decide. 
In conclusion, a brief item of m experience 


, Years.ago in the South, may tend to increase 
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the faith and practice of some, in secret prayer. 
I received verbal and written notices one day 
of my certain death that night by the hands 
of a special “ku-klux band.” I .repaired 
alone to the woods, and after feeling suffi- 
ciently humbled and my stubborn will thor- 
oughly resigned to his Holy will, as to whether 
life, death, or whatsoever else might be my por- 
tion; I then reverently exclaimed—without 
or vocal or mental reservation whatever— 
“Father, do with me as thou wilt; thy holy 
will, not mine be done.” -The clear, but ‘in- 
describable response was, “Fear ‘not; I will 
protect thee.” That promise—like all others 
from the same source—was faithfully carried 
out. I felt perfectly strong and happy ‘after 
that interview, afd when the midnight ‘hour » 
arrived, and I was forcibly placed in position, 
with a circle of loaded pistols close around my 
head, ready to be fired at me upon the cap- 
tain’s order, I felt no fear whatever, but I was 
enabled to talk to that group of masked men » 
as I never talked to anybody before or since. 
I told them that I felt an inward assurance 
that while they might cause me some bodily 
pain, yet they could not take my life that 
night, nor even seare me. 
hen I closed my remarks, the hands of 
the pistol-holders dropped as if from a stroke 
of lightning, and they ran away in fright, 
and the others of the band severely lashed 
me and left me at first for dead but’the 
romise was fulfilled: “I will protect thee.” 
ut I was aware that that promise’was only ' 
for that occasion, and that such) protection 
would only be continued unto me while in a 
similar condition and under similar cireum- 
stances. , 
Since that time, through disobedience, I 
have seen some dark, dreary. periods, ap- 
roaching at times almost to spiritual death ; 
bed when I rightly desired to return to obe- 
dience, the enlightening, resuscitating influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit (Christ within me), 
again restored me into a somewhat normal 
condition. I desire to say to all persons that 
I still find it necessary to “ watch and pray.” » 
WILMER WALTON. 
Parsons, Kansas. 





THE ART OF DISAGREEMENT. 

Arthur Helps has written'a chapter on the 
“ Art of Living Together.” Another chapter 
might be written on the art of disagreement. 
It is a great mistake to cultivate the habit of 
disagreeing ; but, since disagreements are in- 
evitable, it'is an excellent.thing to know ‘how 
to disagree gracefully; Paul advised the 
brethren, “ if it were ible so far ‘as lay in 
them to live peacefully with all men?’ He 
did not assume that it always was ae 
but left a range for conscientious disagree- 


pe eee yet 
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ment. Abraham and Lot found that they |kindleth.” It is the little vexations, 
could not live together comfortably and | ances, and differences of life, the attrition, 
yeaceably. They wisely chose, therefore, to | human association, which often give yg 
ive apart. To some radically inharmonious | most trouble. 
natures, such a prescription may be necessary.| If we must differ with others, let us, 
But this world is not so constituted that | fore, do it peacefully and genially, There 
inharmonious people always find it easy to | nothing so epeetant as to have on 






















separate. It often takes time for us to dis-| large and wholesome stock of charity, 7 especial 
cover that those with whom we work or live | mason has a huge pile of jagged, misshapgs§ 12 the 
are uncongenial ; and, when the apenvesy is | stones. One would hardl think they ¢ that we 
made, it may not be easy to adopt the method | be made to fit together. Yet, by knocki hath wi 
of Abraham and Lot. Necessity compels us|a corner here and a corner there With his Fe 
to associate with many people with whom we | trowel and by a liberal use of cement, he jgin, § OrU8*™ 
have few bonds of sympathy. We may differ | them together in a solid wall. Men gy) Pope 
in education, opinions and habits. e can-| women are just as angular in their charaot: | em B® 
not wholly choose our associations; they | istics. Circumstances throw them togethy t 
are forced upon us. discipline reduces their irregularities, gy4} bis PO” 

It is not to be expected under such circum- | mutual interests may bind them together jy’ ue 
stances that we can live in entire agreement | society like a solid wall. And of all eogg) Djvine 
with others. But, if we must differ, as differ | mortals there is none so tenacious and lasting § ‘e 8° 
we must, let us differ peaceably. Let us con- | as the bond of charity.— Christian Register, been | 
cede all that we can do to the peculiarities, "4 a 
the tastes, and the opinions of others. That $ b 


we cannot accept their judgment in all things| 74 PRIMITIVE PEACE PRINCIPLES oF J qmm 


- does not compel us to forfeit our respect for JOHN WICLIF. | “But 
their ns in everything. Tastes differ} In the present year, when so much is being ‘el 
as widely as the foliage of the tropics differs | said concerning the life, writings, genius, ag nothi 
from that of the poles. It is worth while to services of Jobn Wiclif, the great yx} #!¢ 


yield something to the caprices and prejudices | lish reformer before the Lutheran Refor 
of others for the sake of getting on with them | tion, it is well not to lose sight of the 

in life, We may not approve of their whims | of this enlightened man upon the subject gf 
but we may conclude to humor them. We | offensive and defensive warfare. As agenenl 
may not —— opinions, but it is not | thing, I believe the biographies of Wiclif and 
necessary endlessly to combat them. We} the writers of ecclesiastical history who tim} 
may not approve of their actions, but it is |of the time of Wiclif, have little or nothing 
not expedient always to criticise them. There | to say hereupon. It seems as though, almost 
is BO one more apes than the habitual | with one consent, they sedulously keep thi 
critic, and no one better deserves his unpopu- | lightly esteemed testimony in the back-ground,, 
larity. No human being is gifted by provi-| An exception may be noted in the caseof 
dence with such an extraordi amount of | Robert Vaughan, one of Wiclif’s biog L 
brains that he can afford to be forever carp- | Likewise, William Hodgson, in his by 
ing at the minor virtues or the minor faults | book upon The Reformers Not of the Luthemm 
of his fellow-men. Let the boundaries of | Reformation, has not forgotten to empl 
individual rights be carefully preserved. | the peace views of the pastor of Lutterworth, 
Honest disagreement may be mentally and | Some extracts from Wiclif’s writings declam, 
morally more stimulating than “a mush of | tory of his convictions as to killing and carnal 
concession.” Let mutual courtesy moder-| warfare may now be given. ie 
ate the sharpness of debate. Epithets are| In his comments upon the Ten Commant 
not arguments. Let liberty of utterance be | ments, referring to the prohibition, “ Thou) 
respected, and an opportunity;must be allowed | shalt not kill,” Wiclif says: “ How shall 
now and then for righteous indignation. It | be hardy to stand before God, who hath slain 
is not possible, if it were desirable, wholly to |ason of God? Itisa wonder how - 
suppress the tendency of human nature some- | dare destroy the creature whom G th 
times to boil over ; but we all know that it is | made in his own likeness. If a craftemal 
better to heap coals of fire upon our brother’s | has so great a love for his work that hes 
head, in the apostolic sense of this metaphor, | not suffer it to be lost, how much, guess you 
than to pour upon it streams of bitter, soaldinig that God loveth the creature he hath madeit: 
words. James discovered a many | his own likeness ?” : 
centuries ago that “the tongue is a restless! _In his composition upon The Seven D 
evil.* It is responsible for a great many of | Sins, Wiclif controverts that malefic s 
the wounds which afflict the Coden heart. | ment, commonly held by the clergy of the 
“Behold how great a matter a little fire | time, to wit, “that it is lawful to annoy 
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in whatever way you can,” by remark- 
Py eeapon that “the charity of Christ 
. h the gonrery, ane Rater that “ to 
‘on men fighting, thou umanity teaches 
Se ee should a fight, Antichrist argues 
wan adder stings a man who treads on him 
why should not we fight against our enemies, 
expecially as they would also destroy us and 
min their own souls? Itis for love therefore, 
that we chastise them! But what'man that 
wit cannot see this fallacy ?” 
ting so-called holy wars, such as the 
, approved of or instituted by the 
4} Popes, Wicli observes that as St. Peter could 
sis | ert, his successors may possibly be found to 
4. | inherit his infirmity in that ows along with 
bh his power ; wherefore he concludes that any 
+ in | hostile act, unless commenced from a special 
J 1 Divine commission, is no less criminal under 
the gospel dispensation than it would have 
been under the Jewish theocracy. Hence, 
% ing in view the fact that the Jez talionis 
i been absolutely abolished, while a “new 
'# commandment” had been given unto men, 
“4 “Bat I say unto you, love yaar enemies,” 
there was, therefore, in Wiclif’s estimation, 
ing more than simple, loving obedience 
called for in order to a realization of the vision 
of the prophet, when men should beat their 
swords into plowshares, and spears into prun- 
ing-hooks, and nations should no more learn 
war. 
‘His views as to self-defence are identical 
with those of the primitive Christians, and 
hence accordant with those ever held by the 
Society of Friends. The following reads 
almost like a passage from Justin Martyr or 


ee ee 
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Angels withstand fiends, and. many men 
} with right of law withstand their enemies, and 
J yeihey kill them not, neither fight with them. 
wise men of the world hold this for wis- 
dom, and have thus vanquished their enemies 
without striking them ; and men of the gospel 
by patience and the prmpert of rest and peace 
have vanquished through the suffering of 
, just as we may do now. But here 
men of the world come and say that by this 
wise, kingdoms would be destroyed; but here 
our faith teaches that since Christ is our God, 
kingdoms should be thus established and their 
enemies overcome. But peradventure some 
men would lose their worldly riches, and what 
were thereof? Well indeed I know 
men will scorn this doctrine: but men 
who will be martyrs for the law of God will 
hold thereby.” 

Nevertheless, after the lapse of half a milen- 
nium since the above true and judicious sen- 
tences were indicted, how many—not “ men 
of the world,” we will say, but the extollers 
of Wiclif himself—are prepared to accept his 
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well-grounded views respecting the limitations 
of the asserted “right of self-defence ?”—J. 
W. Leeds, in the Messenger of Peace. 








CORRESPON DENCE. 


Dear Eprrors:—In reading extracts from 
the minutes of more than one of our late 
Yearly Meetings, we have noticed the repeated 
occurrence of the word humanitarian in allu- 
sion to philanthropic work. 

Would it not be well to direct attention to 
its signification as given by Webster, as an 
erroneous impression might thus be given? 

Waterford, Twelfth mo. 15th, 1884. M, 

[While the word “humanitarian” is now 
commonly accepted as referring to the deeds 
of kindness and charity, that so eminently 
characterize the social life of our age, we find 
by reference to standard authority that a 
humanitarian is one who denies the divinity 
of Christ, and believes Him to be a mere 
man; while a philanthropist is one who loves 
mankind, and feels benevolence and good 
will towards the whole human family.—Eps.} 


i cataenemeneel 





[The following letter is from a friend who 
is connected with the Indian School at Genoa, 
Neb. It will doubtless interest the readers 
of Friends’ Intelligencer —Enbs.] 


...» Of the late visit of thyself and hus- 
band to our school all have pleasant recollec- 
tions. If Friends could visit us often I think 
it would result in much good to the children. 
They seem to appreciate the interest taken in 
them, and listen attentively to what they say. 
Thy remarks to the boys in their sitting-room, 
in the evening, seemed to have a most excel- 
lent effect upon them. 

Our school now numbers 157, our Superin- 
tendendent having secured 25 scholars from 
Winnebago Agency; 21 of them are boys. 
The school now stands as follows, 41 girls and 
116 boys. The Indians seem very reluctant 
to send their girls to school. I sincerely hope 
it may not be the case much longer. 

We have decided not to have a Christmas 
tree this year. There are so many that all 
could not be substantially remembered by 
their teachers and caretakers, and it is only a 
very few that could present each other with 
gifts. It would be a source of much plea- 
sure to me to know that Friends were sup- 
plying this school with good and useful arti- 
cles. 

The evenings for the children are spent as 
follows: First-day the adults attend the vil- 
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lage church; for the smaller ones, singing 
and the usual evening service. Second-day 
evening the adult scholars are entertained by 
their respective Sabbath-School teachers. On 
Third-day and Sixth-day evenings all except 
the little tots have plays and games. Fifth- 
day evening, prayer meeting. Seventh-day 
evening, issue of clothing for the week ; and 
on Fourth-day evenings Miss Cook, the Prin- 
cipal, instructs the larger ones in music. So 
the time is pretty well occupied. 
Linpiey M. Hutt. 

Genoa, Twelfth mo. 10th, 1884. 

[It is pleasant to add that a friend:to whom 
this letter was handed returned it with five 
dollars, which sum was expended for the ben- 
efit of the Genoa Indian School, and sent off 
at once. The cards, dissected maps, etc., that 
so small a sum will buy astonishes one, and it 
isa satisfaction to believe that the pleasure of 
this holiday season among the children of the 
school has been enhanced by the gift.—Ebs.] 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, FIRST MO. 3d, 1885. 


Tue New Year.—We talk of the old and 
the new, while the continuity of being allows 
no break or pause in the forward movement. 
We say we leave the one and enter upon the 
other, while the new ever passes into the old 
and becomes part of its history. 

Divisions of time into days, months and 
years, are in comformity to the law of suc- 
ceasion ; life itself proceeds on the same gen- 
eral plan, and all the transactions fof men 
are based upon this constantly recurring 
change. 

Contracts are made, organizations are 
formed, to remain in limited or perpetual 
force; they who make them pass on with the 
great procession, others and still others take 
their places, the life that the contract repre- 
sents is ever vital, active, performing its 
functions and duties with the force and power 
of the first appointment. 

And so the years come and go; they bring 
to the new the accretions and accumulations 
of the old; whatever is of lasting value is 
preserved,—whatever has life within itself 
continues, what the age has outgrown should 
take its place with that which has served its 











agen 
hold 
the for 
would | 
Society 


purpose, and give way for the life thats 
permanency. 2 

Only what is for life, should live, whats 
of death, belongs to the grave, “ Behold!] 
make all things new,” was the revelati 


it we 
the Divine and Eternal to the entranced gy! a fot 
of the beloved disciple. aE eonten 


It is ever towards an arising to the “ Nop.’ im 
ness of life” that our aims should be dina wo 
The oldness of forms and customs, of methoj the ¥ 
of thought and habits of action, must becong) inacti 
the dead letter of the past, which cannot pm. cause 
fit or bring freshness or strength to that whi devol 
is now. | ups 

What the new year upon which we arejuy § We c 
entering will bring to us, depends largely} tion 
upon what we are asking of it; that te¥ jife i 


ordinary routine of events will have much . do,.) 
do with shaping the course of action of each § can. 
individual none can doubt; that each shall” li 
find for himself the hidden meaning of | itm 


which is outward, depends upon the spirit } poss 
with which the outward and transitory ij prin 
accepted. od test 

A confidence in the permanency of good” 
and in the power of extracting the good out 
of every vicissitude, and making it our ow 


will be our best assurance of advancement.in “" 
best things, and the certainty that He who Dr 
prompts to truer, nobler effort, will makes a 
way for its accomplishment, even when there int 
seems no way, should inspire us with new § 4p, 
courage to meet and overcome the. real difi- § . * 
culties that we may be called upon to em” ‘ 
counter. a PI 





New Lire.—The new life current whichis, § 
felt to be flowing in our religious society give 9 1b 
warmth and comfort to not a few who have § ¢ 
longed to see some indication that our quiet ) 
was not of death, while others equally interested: 
fear lest the movement be not in accord with 
the spirit of our past. There is a jealous 
care in the direction of preserving forms and 
customs and this conservative force is quite 
in place side by side with the reforming” 
element, the one continually drawing in while’ 
the other as persistently flies out like the” 
great forces which keep the orbs in their 
proper spheres. In order that our body shall, § 
follow a harmonious pathway there must be 
concession by both powers; the force which’ § 
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holds back must yield somewhat as well as 
the force which drives on, for either one alone 
would be ruinous to the best interests of the 
Society. It must be evident to a candid mind 


- that'we have suffered from copying too exactly 


the forms of past generations as well as from 
contenting ourselves with bearing their 
testimonies rather than taking up the living 
and vital issues'of our own day. Because all 
the world around us is so alive does our 
inactivity become more apparent; and be- 
eatise the fathers have been lukewarm in their 
devolion to our Zion do the children not rise 
up a8 its zealous adherents and defenders. 
We cannot hold them to a name or to a tradi- 
tion of great things in the past; the young 
life is full of energy, it wants to know and to 
do, yet it will yield reverence when that which 
can command it is shown. 

Let us know what our inheritance is that 
it may be known by those who, we hope, may 
possess it in their turn. If the Quaker 
principle be alive we may allow forms and 
testimonies to shape themselves. 





- “Tue Journau.”—This weekly paper, “de- 
voted to the interests of the Society of Friends,” 
editéd and published for many years by the late 
Dr. Joseph Gibbons, and since his death con- 
ducted by his daughter, has lately passed 


_ into the hands of Howard M. Jenkins, a 


Friend, who has had much experience in 
journalism. He retains for the coming year 
the assistance of Marianna Gibbons, and in 
presenting “the future aims of The Journal,” 
says, “that, the chief motive which has led 
him to undertake the supervision of its publi- 
cation is, that it may be made a valuable 
contributor to the welfare of the Society of 
Friends.” In this we most heartily wish him 
success, and hope he may realize that which 
will satisfy him in engaging in so laudable 
a pursuit. Friends are independent thinkers ; 
while, they entertain various opinions on 
minor points, they very generally unite on 
the one fundamental doctrine of George Fox, 
“Mind the Light.” There is abundant room 
for comparison of views and for advancement 
in all that pertains to our true growth. Let 
us all work to the one end, the “ renewed life 
and vigor” of our beloved Society. 


EEC 
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DEATHS. 


CONROW.—On Twelfth month 25th, 1884, 
near Moorestown, N. J., Darling Conrow, in 
his 64th year; a member of Chester Monthly 
Meeting, N. J. 


GIBBONS.—On Twelfth month 18th, 1884, 
in Alameda, Cal., Mary R. Gibbons, wife of 
Dr. ey P. Gibbons, formerly of Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 


KESTER.—On Twelfth month 17th, 1884, 
at his residence in North Boston, Erie co., 
N. Y., Jeremiah Kester, aged 78 years, after a 
very sudden and short illness of congestion of 
the brain; a member of Boston Seem 
a4 oo of East Hamburg Monthly Meeting, 


MONDAY.—On Twelfth month 5th, 1884, 
at their residence, near Chanute, Kansas, of 
heart disease, Susan, wife of Barclay Monday; 
. member of Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, 

owa. 

She has resided in Kansas eleven years ; the 
first break in the circle of the little band of 
Friends who came to this country. As the 
pale messenger entered their threshold and 
claimed her for his own, she calmly passed 
away, firm in the hope of entering a brighter 
and better home “‘ not made with hands.” She 
earnestly strove to live a Christian life, ever 
using her influence for the Right, and espe- 
cially bore a faithful testimony against intem- 

erance. Her departure leaves a lonely, deso- 

ate home; yet, their loss is her eternal gain. 


PAXON.—On Twelfth month 6th, 1884, at 
her .residence, in Eden, Erie co., N. Y., of 
congestion of the lungs, Mary Paxon, aged 79 

ears ; a member of East Hamburg, Monthly 

eeting, N. Y 


ROBERTS.—On the morning. of Twelfth 
month 22d, 1884, in Newtown, Bucks co, Pa., 
at the residence of her sisters, Mary and Ra- 
chel Pickering, of paralysis, Hannah P. Rob- 
erts, widow of the late Job Roberts, of Gwyn- 
edd, Pa., in the 74th year of her age ; a member 
of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 





“ LETTERED OR UNLETTERED.” 


Under this heading R. A. Oaky, inspired 
by some recent hyperbolic utterances of John 
Ruskin, discussed the pros and cons of the sub- 
ject of learning for the masses, This is the 
key-note from Ruskin: 

He tells us that “there are very few people 
that get any good by reading or writing. 
Whatever foolish people read does them 
harm, whatever they write does other people 
harm, and nothing can prevent this; for fools 
attract folly as decayed meat attracts flies.” 

James Payn, in. an autobiographic sketch 
published in a recent Independent, tells us 
that Leitch Ritchie thought storing the mind 
with general information was sheer extrava- 

ance ; that it was a waste of time laying hey 
Conieden that might never be required. 
And yet, what man, living an intellectual 
life, but finds occasion, sooner or later, to 
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draw inst every mental deposit of his 
brain. It matters not iv what rarely trodden 
paths he may stray, the fruit he has garnered 
will in the end give aroma and body to his 
utterances. Nothing is lost to him. Can he 
for whom the primrose a primrose is and 


nothing more, catch even the faintest glow of 


God’s great benedicite? What is there that 
will not conserve the uses of him who seeks 
to unfold the glories of the Creator? And 
if the knowledge bear no other fruit, is it not 
a compensation for a man to know that over 
his sandy acres the sigillaria once waved its 
lofty crown, that vast forests of unbroken 
verdure, gigantic horsetails and mosses 
stretched everywhere, gathering the sunshine 
in their hearts, and compressing it into black 
diamonds for the uses of the far distant 
future ? 

No man of transcendent mental powers is 
other than an accretion of the intellectual 
riches of his own age and the ages which 
have preceded him. Plutarch, Montaigne 
and Emerson are but mirrors, in which the 
souls of others are reflected as in a fairer 
light. There is nothing in modern literature 
that is not found told as well, if not better, 
in ancient literature, and behind ancient lite- 
rature are the wonderful Aryan epics, from 
which the ancients borrowed. And yet, as 
our wives and sweethearts are most attractive 
when dressed in the prevailing fashion, so the 
old thoughts cast into new patterns, win the 
modern reader, and while the dust gathors 
on Lucretius and Apeulius, Darwin and 
George Eliot are in constant requisition. 

It is told of Dabshelim, the king, that his 
library was so large it required a hundred 
brachmans to care for it and a thousand 
dromedaries to transport it. He ordered all 
useless matter weeded out, and after thirty 
years labor it was reduced to the carrying 
capacity of thirty camels. Still appalled by 
the number of volumes, he ordered it con- 
densed to a single dromedary load; and when 
the task was completed age had crept upon 
him and death awaited him. Then Bidpay 
offered to compress the whole into a minute’s 
reading. He wrote: 


I. The ter part of science consists of 
but a single word—perhaps; the whole his- 
tory of man contains but three—born, suf- 
fered, died ! 

II. Love nothing but what is good, and do 
all thou lovest to do; think nothing but 
what is true, and speak not all thou thinkest. 

III. O Rulers! tame your passions, govern 
yourselves, and it will be only child’s play to 
govern the world. 

IV. O Rulers! O People! it can never be 
repeated often enough to you that there is no 


eee in Plato, mathematics in 
ethics in 
so charming as Plutarch and Montaigne, ng 


from year to year, renewed itself, the mille 

crushed it, the housewife kneaded it? 

larly, every year, Nature gathers 
her wastes, and refashions them into ney 
forms of beauty and use, yet building them 

always out of the same chemical formuls 
The truths which Plato received from the 
lips of Socrates will never have to be redip 
covered. They are far older than those dayy 
of charmed wanderings under Greek 
coes; and in the centuries which have inter 

vened, they have sprung and blossomed con 


sown and resown, and they have ripened now 
and then a Cicero, a Dante, a Bacon, ora 
Franklin. 
of a sepulchre, shedding their 
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happiness without virtue, and no virtue wih. 
ie fear of God. “_ 
After a lapse of more than two thousand, 
ears, the eon | of the Indian sage neg 
ittle revision. ishop Huet, who 
ninety years in the closest compani 
with books, estimated that the entire j 
lectual florescence of man might be ¢om. 
pressed into ten folio volumes. Admi 
this is true; admitting that poetry 
its culmination in Homer and Shakespes 


ee 


pictetus, that there are no essa 
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romancers more entertaining than 


and Cervantes, shall mankind be content jg 
sit down and draw his intellectual pabulug 


from these alone? 
For how many centuries has the graj 


tinually in the human mind; they have been 


They are like lamps in the crypt. 
Losses athe 
the ages, illuminating and replenishing their” 
founts in every century. Y 
Does any one but Ruskin sup that, if 
men had not been taught to me write, , 
they would have ever advanced beyond the 
intelligence of a colony of beasts? gave 
man the power of speech, the intelligence 
fashion that speech into written words, and — 
that saepatidasls life was elevated froma 
treadmill into a stepping-stone. The wisest 
beaver leaves no record of his wisdom when 
he dies; but man takes up the thought where 
his predecessor dropped it. We get nearer 
to Nature’s heart only when we mine in the 
leads which the centuries have dug for us 
The past has freighted only its richest cargoes 
for us; and these contain not the lockers of | 
Midas and Croesus, but the “Iliad” and the” 
“Phado.” It is true that we learn evil it” 
letters; but we learn the good also; and the” 
good in the end outweighs the evil, and the’ 
world, notwithstanding its lapses, grows slowly 
toward the superlative heights. 
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For he that once is good is ever great— | 


Ben. Jonson. 
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COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 

ration 
of Brown University, dent Robinson 
devoted a large part of his report to college 

We make the following quotations: 
«The subject of college ‘athletics’ has, 
within the past year, attracted to itself unu- 
sual attention. Among several of the older 
and larger colleges and universities, the ques- 
tion has arisen and been earnestly discussed, 
whether the time has not now come for the 
of some uniform regulations that 
on control the contests so frequently recur- 
ring between the athletic clubs of the differ- 
ent colleges. One of these games, football, 
it is charged, has degenerated into methods 
bordering on the barbarous and brutal, while 
others have engrossed so much of the atten- 
tion of the players as seriously to interfere 
with the higher and real work for which col- 
exist. One of the games, also, has 
sometimes povagnt the students taking part 
jn it into such relations with ‘professional 
players and their following as to awaken ap- 
ions of serious demoralization. At- 
tempts have been made among the faculties 
of the colleges immediately concerned in 
these inter-collegiate contests, to unite on 
some uniform regulations that shall control 
them; but thus far without success. In some 
of these contests, particularly those of foot- 
ball and boat. racing, the students} of this 
University, I am glad to say, have not, in re- 
cent years, been participants. Football and 
boating, however, both have their votaries 
with us; but matches in these occur only be- 
tween the classes of our own college, or, at 
most,,with amateurs in the immediate vicinage 
of our city. In other athletic games, espe- 
cially in base ball, our students have partici- 
to an extent that has proved neither 
profitable to those participating, nor condu- 
cive to the best work on the part of the rest of 
the college, That some intelligent and sys- 
tematic attention ought to be given in all our 
colleges to physical culture, may be regarded 
agan universally accepted truth, That due 
provision, however, has not hitherto been 
made for this part of education, in many of 
our colleges, our own among others, cannot 
be doubted. Within most of the colleges, 
athletic sports and games have had a sort of 
taneous growth among the students them- 
selves. Out of the games have naturally 
sprung the inter-collegiate contests; and the 
contests, by natural reaction, have greatly 
strengthened and widened, among the contest- 
ing colleges, an interest in all kinds of ath- 
-letic sports. This interest uniformly culmi- 
nates in the closing months of the college 
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as to the nature of alcoholic bever 
their effect on the human system, and the so- 
cial, economical, political and moral relations 
of the traffic to individual and National wel- 
fare, affords the only ho 
ultimate legislation and the surest promise of 
its 
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NON-PARTISAN PROHIBITION. 


Platform of Principles Adopted by a Meeting 
Called at Boston. 


We believe the evils of intemperance to be 


manifold and virulent, alike destructive of 
individual character, social welfare, and Na- 
tional progress. 


We believe the common instincts of hu- 


manity, the deeper claims of patriotism, and 
the broader demands of Christian philan- 
thropy, urge all men everywhere to make 
common cause aga 


inst these evils. 
We believe the Church of God, temperance 


organizations, and the circulation of wise tem- 
perance literature, to be chief in these moral 
agencies. 


We believe it is the right and duty of the 


State to legislate against the traffic in alcoholic 
beverages, and that 
followed wise legislation. 


results have always 


We believe that constitutional prohibition 


in State and Nation, with enforcing statutes, 
is the ultimate embodiment of this right and 
—— discharge of this duty. 

e 


believe that the education of the people 
, and 


of securing this 


rmanent efficiency. 
e believe partisan political action to bea 


very expensive, always dangerous, and often 
disastrous mode of moral agitation and edu- 
cation. 


We therefore invite all persons of all classes, 


creeds and parties, to unite with us on this 
platform of principles. 


We wish to afford opportunity for men of 


all parties and creeds to unite, and vote 
against the saloon without assuming a partisan 
attitude or exposing the cause with the varied 


interests involved to the perils of party poli- 
tics or the schemes of political adventurers. 

[We can fully approve the spirit of this 
statement of principles, and are much in 
unity with the seventh clause. We are quite 
assured that partisan political action is dan- 
gerous, and often disastrous in this cause.— 
Eps. ] 





From the first moment of consciousness 
the mind travels in the border land of the 
infinite, and as Columbus inferred that there 
must be a continent lying‘off to the West from 
the driftwood borne on the waves, so the 
honest thinker must know that there is the 


year, and too oflen interferes with legitimate | infinite beyond from the broken fragments of 


college work. 
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truth that drift upon the shores of sense. The 
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man who sublimely thinks must profoundly | bless God for having inclined us to undertaky 


adore. ‘To him the boundless sky of specula- 
tion is a symbol of infinity, and he bows his 
head and worships.—Phe/an. 





THE “ BLUE CROSS” IN SWITZERLAND. 


A very interesting development in temper- 
ance agitation has been in progress on the con- 
tinent of Europe the past few years. Begin- 
ning with a small meeting held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1877, the movement has 
steadily increased in power and extent. The 

rent society now bears the title of “ Société 

uisse de la Croix Bleue.” It embraces a 
number of local organizations in the various 
Cantons of Switserland, and is extending its 
work in France, Belgium and Germany. In 
its official organ, La Crcix Bleue, established 
in 1882, we find an account of the last dele 
gated annual convention of the society, with 
the report of the president and some of the 
addresses delive It is interesting to note 
the figures which indicate the rapid increase 
of their membership. Take Switzerland as 
an example. In 1881 the total number of 
adherents was 400; in 1882, 1,001; in 1883, 
2,884, The condition of membership is a 
pledge of total abstinence. Some take the 
pledge for one year, or some other specified 
time, and others for life. They make a clas- 
sification, as to the motives which prompt to 
this action. Some sign to encourage the weak, 
others to be reformed, and still a third class 
for self-protection. We translate from the 
French some extracts of the president’s report. 


e i 

“The members of the society can, indeed, 
congratulate themselves upon the results 
obtained, but they have yet no right to take 
their ease, For a thousand drunkards who 
become abstainers there are still thousands 
and tens of thousands who are slaves to appe- 
tite. While they remain unconverted we 
have no right to diminish our efforts. May 
God give us, therefore, what is needed for the 
work—fidelity, faith, and charity... .... 

“Our best recompense, as, unquestionably 
our greatest cause of rejoicing, is thinking of 
those thousands of friends who, perhaps, with- 
out this Swiss temperance society would still 
suffer from their vice and cause suffering to 
their families. Thanks be to God, in whose 
service we are, by bringing them back 
into the good way, they have become, or 
are in the way to become, useful men, 
honorable citizens, good members of families 
and many among them already are sincere 
and devoted Christians. When we see them 
after having been themselves straightened, 
working to reclaim their former intemperate 
companions, our hearts thrill with joy, and we 
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this‘ work.” 
Tn referring to the aim in view of éxteng. | 
ing the work till it embraces an internationg) | 
federation he says, “ While we wait for thi” 
international development to be attained, |g 
us rejoice at what is done not only in Switz, 
land by the means of our society, but ‘alg 
around it. Thank God that public opinion); 
being educated, that our federal authoritig | 
are at work, and that in all countries, and iy 
all parties, among Conservatives and Radicaly 
alike, Protestants and Catholics, the voice of 
the’press makes itself heard, and men of heat 
take up this cry that we have so often . 
We must destroy alchoholism! Thank Hip 
also that many besides join us in that oth 
cry which completes the first: With Gody 
help we must save its victims!” 
Under the head of the auxiliary work men. 
tion is made of temperance cafés, inns, and 
asylums established in various sections, 
In considering their ‘branch of the work 
especially for children, similar to our Bandy 
of Hope, a minister from Neufchatel testified 
that he had many times, as president of ‘the’ 
school commission “ to censure scholars for” 
having used brandy and abused wine” 
Another delegate, in expressing his desire 
that the convention appoint a commission 
publish a good treatise on the subject of cider 
said, “ Among the German Swiss this drinkis 
very much used, and it is claimed by some’ 
people that it ought not to be considered as aa” 
intoxicating drink. It was necessary, there — 
fore, to educate public opinion in this ee 
and that the instruction be based upon 
tifie authority.” 
















































It is a significant comment on the délusion — 
cherished by many Americans that there is'no 
drunkenness in the wine-growing districts of 
the Old World, that theta philanthropic: 
people find so much temperance work to do — 

















there. A careful reading of “La Croig” 
Bleue” would give them new light upon this 
disputed point. It is evident that alchohol 
does intoxicate there as here, and that 
temperance workers the wide world over 
find it necessary to take up the various 
phases of the problem thoroughly and 
radically to insure success. They are every- 
where met by the same obstacles, and have 


need of the same faith to overcome them. — 


But all the forces of good are on their side, 
and must triumph in the end.—A. R. Pm” 
the Nat. Temperance Adv. 





“ One sentence of honest praise bestowed at — 


the 


t i time is worth a whole volley of scold- * 
ing. 


he sun understands how to raise plants, 


and to open flowers at thistime of the year—he — 


just smiles on them, and kisses them with 
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and they begin to grow and un- 
fold.” A storm of scolding that sets in in the 
morning, and lasts till night, has about as 

offset on childhood graces asa hailstorm 
spa young plants.— Evangelist. 


warm rays, 


FREEDOM. 


be free! For Freedom is all fair, 
I ee strong smile is like the smile of God. 
” “Per voice rings out like trumpet on the air, 
And men rise up and follow ; though the road 
Be all unknown and hard to understand, ' 
They tread it gladly, holding Freedom’s hand. 


d be free!. The little spark of Heaven 
ie my soul when life was breathed in me 
Is like a flame, this way and that. way driven 

By ever wavering winds, which ceaselessly 
Kindle and blow till all my soul is hot, 
_And would consume if liberty were not. 


I would be free! But what is freedom, then? 
For widely various are the shapes she wears 
In different ages and to different men; 
And many titles, many forms she bears— 
Riot and revolution, sword and flame— 
All ealled in turn by Freedom’s honored name. 


. [would be free! Not free to burn and spoil, 
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Could a bard of the ages truly si 
Of the changes this same New Year may 


ring, 
His song translated would be like this: 


‘* While some may quaff from a cup of bliss, 


Alas! for those who must sadly know, 
How bitter the days in a cup of woe.’ 


Yet gladly we hail thee, bright New Year, 

With words of welcome, and songs of cheer 

When the spring time and summer an 
autumn are past, 

Old winter shall grizzle thy beard at last, 

And then, when thy glory and prime are 


o’er 
Shalt go, as the years have gone before. 


The years they come, and the years they go, 

While time, with a tide of ceaseless flow, 

Is bearing us on through her changing hours, 

Now under the shadows, now ’mid the 
flowers, 

But ever anon, toward eternity’s shore, 

Where time, with his changes, shall come 


no more. 
—Lucy H. Washington. 





QUEER FLOWERS, 


If Baron Munchausen ‘had ever in the 
course of his travels come across a single flower 


Totrample down the weak and smite the | one standard British yard in diameter, fifteen 


strong, 
To seize the larger share of wine and oil, 
And rob the sun my daylight to prolong, 
And rob the night of sleep while others wa 
Feast on their famine, basely free to take. 


I would be free! Free in a dearer way— 
Free to become all that I may or can; 
To be my best and utmost self each day, 
Not held or bound by any chain of man, 
By dull convention, or by foolish sneer, 
Or loye’s mistaken clasp of feeble fear. 


Free to be kind and true and faithful; free 
To do the happy thing that makes life 
To grow as grows the goodly forest-tree. 
By none gainsaid, by none misunderstood, 
To taste life’s freshness with a child’s delight, 
And find new joy in every day and night. 


I would be free! Ah! so may all be free. 
Then shall the world grow sweet at core and 
sound 
And, moved in blest and ordered circuit, see 


pounds avoirdupois in weight, and forming a 
cup big enough to hold six quarts of water in 


e—|its central hollow, it is not improbable that 


the learned baron’s veracious account of the 
new plant might have been met with the same 
polite incredulity which his other adventures 
shared with those of Bruce, Stanley, Mendez 
Pinto, and Du Chaillu. Nevertheless, a bi 
blossom of this enormous size has been wel 
known to botanists ever since the beginnin 
of the present century. When Sir Stamfo 


good, | Raffles was taking care of Sumatra during 


our temporary annexation, he happened one 
day to light upon a gigantic parasite, which 

rew on the stem of a prostrate creeper in the 
ean part of the tropical jungle. It meas- 
ured nine feet round and three feet across; it 
had five large, fleshy petals with a central 
basin ; and it was mottled red in hue, being, 


The bright millennial sun rise fair and round, | in fact, in color and texture surprisingly sug- 


Heaven’s day re Christ, whose service is 
Freedom all perfect, rule the world as His. 


—Susan Coolidge. 





THE DYING YEAR. 


’Tis the last lone hour of the dying year, 
And the winds are sighing, low and drear, 
As they toss the sleet, half snow, half rain, 
Like gusts of sand geknet the window pane, 
As I listen to hear the gladsome shout, 
“The New Year in and the old year out.” 


No one grieves for the old year’s death, 
As they wait for his latest, falling breath; 
_ For now that his glory and prime are o’er, 
He may go as the ro have gone before, 
Where the bells of time are joyfully rung, 
O’er the birth of the New ‘Year, 
young. 
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gestive of raw beefsteak. One flower was 
open when Sir Stamford came upon it; the 
other was in the bud, and lovuked in that state 
extremely like a very big red cabbage. Speci- 
mens of this surprising find were at once for- 
warded to England (how, history does not 
inform us); and, after the place of the plant 
in the classificatory system had been strenu- 
ously fought out with the usual scientific 
amenities, it was at last duly labeled (through 
no fault of its own), after the names of its two 
discoverers, as Rafflesia Arnoldi. 

The mere size of this mammoth among 
flowers would in itself naturally suffice to 


resh and give it a distinct claim to respectful attention ; 


ut Rafflesia possesses many other sterling 
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qualities far more calculated than simple big- 
ness to endear it to a large and varied circle 
of insect acquaintances. The oddest thing 
about it, indeed, is the fact that it is a delibe- 
rately deceptive and alluring blossom. As 
soon as it was first discovered, Dr. Arnold 
noticed that it a very curious car- 
rion-smell, exactly like that of puteetying 
meat. He also chaat eel that this smell at- 
tracted flies in large numbers by false pre- 
tenses to settle in the centre of the cup. But. 
it is only of late years that the real significance 
and connection of these curious facts have 
come to be perceived. We now know that 
Rafflesia is a flower which wickedly and felo- 
niously lays itself out to deceive the confiding 
meat-flies and to starve their helpless infants 
in the midst of apparent mw k The ma- 
jority of legitimate flowers (if I may be al- 
owed the expression) get themselves decently 
fertilized by ~ and butterflies, who may be 
considered as representing the regular trade, 
and who carry the fecundating pollen on 
their heads and proboscises from one blossom 
to another, while engaged in their usual busi- 
ness of gathering honey all the day from every 
opening flower. But Rafflesia, on the con- 
trary, has positively acquired a fallacious 
external resemblance to raw meat, and a de- 
cidedly high flavor, on purpose to take in the 
too trustful Sumatran flies. When a fly sights 
and scents one, he (or rather she) saibiobiils at 
once to settle in the cup, and there lays a 
number of eeEs in what it naturally regards 
as a very fine decaying carcass. Then, having 
dusted itself over in the process with plenty 
of pollen from this first flower, it flies away 
confidingly to the next promising bud, in 
search both of food for itself and of a fitting 
nursery for its future little ones. In doing 
80, it of course fertilizes all the blossoms that 
it visits, one after another, by dusting them 
successively with one another's pollen. When 
the young grubs are hatched out, however, 
they discover the base deception all too late, 
: and perish miserably in their fallacious bed, 
D the helpless victims of misplaced parental 
confidence. Even as Zeuxis deceived the very 
birds with his painted grapes, so Rafflesia de- 
ceives the flies themselves by its ingenious 
mimicry of a putrid beefsteak. In the fierce 
competition of tropical life, it has found out 
by simple experience that dishonesty is the 
best policy. 

The general principle which this strange 
flower illustrates in so striking a fashion is 
just this: Most common flowers have laid 
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have come before us for consideration is a 
tle manual with this upique title. It 


ers, of Washington county, 





themselves out to attract bees, and so a bee- 
flower forms our human ideal of a central 
typical blossom: it looks, in short, we think, 
as a flower ought to look. But there are 
some originally minded and eccentric plants 
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comprehensive periodical. 










Mothers in Council_—Among the books 


that a number of experienced practical moth 
a., conceived 
the idea of putting their heads together, and 
of quietly talking over the topics that inter’ 
ested them as members of the social tition 
charged with a special class of duties, 

At first they met to read to each other from 
writers supposed to be wise in suggestions om 
the conduct of practical life; but it was som 
felt they were able to edify each other mon 
by comparing their own views and expetr 
ences than by depending on the literary store 
of mankind. 

A mass of discussions and essays aecumi 
lated in the course of six years that were be 
lieved to embody much practical wisdom that 
might be helpful to others, Such was the 
genesis of this book. 

We find the twenty essays or chapters @ 
this little volume are very interesting, 
very easy reading. The proceedings of thé 
Abingdon Club, as this association was 
are a happy example to other good co 
or village neighborhoods where thou 








which have struck out a line for themsélya | owe 
and taken to attracting sundry casual a thing 
wasps, midges, beetles, snails, or even bind § right 
which take the place of bees as their of vil 
fertilizers; and it is these Bohemians o the } spirit 
vegetable world that make up what we gj} quit) 
consider as the queerest and most singular of | expe 
all flowers. They adapt their appearance ang T 
structure to the particular tastes and habits : 
of their chosen guests.— Grant Allen, in Com.) £2" 
hill Magazine. ot 
THE LIBRARY. ils 
thot 
Littell's Living Age.—From the publishen | . 1 
of this eee ae sineboainll al in, ' 
weekly magazine we have received a wol 
tus setting forth its merits and its inteny,§ ‘ 
For those who have not access to great libm. § ¢44 
ries some such a summary as this of they, § ¥? 
rent literature of the day is needful in ong § 
that they may conveniently lay hold on sim. § ¥° 
thing of the spirit of the times. The Liy int 
Age is so well known that it seems superfiy. | 
ous to describe it, or to inform our readen 
that it has found very wide acceptance an 
the thoughtful during its rather long career, § 4, 
As it is edited entirely with the scissors,and} js 
as the streams from which it draws itsaup | 9, 
plies are perennial, we see no reason to look} 
for any deterioration in this magazine; bu} gt 
we are not yet ready to enter into anyclub | 4 
bing arrangement even with this uselal nd ti 
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quiry, would yield much fruit of wisdom and 
experience 
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women may make their social mingling some-| will thus be enabled to select such authors as 

ing very valuable in the promotion of the| may suit the line of his studies, while those 
right conduct of life. There are a multitude| who read only for pleasure will be almost im- 
of vital questions, which, if dicussed in the| perceptibly receiving an education. 

‘it of mutual helpfulness and honest in-| The book is printed in large clear type, on 

fine toned paper. To these excellencies 
sketched from 1,500 to 1,600 of the noted 
authors, Hume, Macaulay, Lossing, Allison, 
and others, to Whittier, Longfellow, Patrick 
Henry, Thomas Jefferson, Clay, Webster, 
Lincoln and Garfield, are added the charms 
of art, between 250 and 300 fine steel engrav- 
ings being embraced in the volume. It will 
be issued in about 42 parts, at fifty (50) cents 
each, and sold only. to eee The 
numbers will make five volumes of about 512 
pages each. 
Any desiring to subscribe to this work can 

leave applications at Friends’ Bookstore, 1020 
Arch street, Philadelphia. 


The Tenants of an Old Farm; or, Leaves 
the Note-Book of a Naturalist, by Dr. 
Henry C. McCook, is a new book that may 
be heartily recommended. It is seldom that 
one comes before the public more beautifully 
illustrated, and freighted with such pleasant 


hts. 

Ths well calculated to awaken an interest 
in, and direct the attention to the beauty and 
wonderful workmanship of a Divine Archi- 
tect. The Dedication, to his mother, so deli- 
cate and full of feeling, is a fitting prelude to 
what follows, and the spirit that pervades the 
whole cannot — a a We 
emaeeey, nanpests Sor. is, Gn Satrodeotion A gentleman recently arrived from the 
pene and every STS ear Hawatian Islands, an that for the first 


time in the history of the islands the whites 
The American Library of Art, Literature| have become thoroughly excited over the 
and Song.—By Henry Coppee, LL.D., of the | subject of leprosy. The. disease is increasing 
Lehigh University. The design of this work | rapidly, {am being frequently seen on. the 
is to take in the whole field of literature— | streets of Honolulu, and in all the early stages 
ancient and modern—giving choice selections | of the disease. The general opinion has been 
from eminent historians, philosophers, sages, | that the disease is not contagious, but of late 
statesmen, poets and orators of all ages, with | those who have closely studied the matter are 
numerous biographical sketches and por-| coming to another conclusion. One of the 
traits. beliefs is, that no American or European of 
In point of literary excellence, the book is | the brunette type can contract the disease, for 
sarecly eq 


LEPROSY MICROBES. 


ualled by any recent compilation. | no case has been known among them. Among 
Its design is to display, by numerous and va-| the fair-haired Scandinavians, however the 
ried eslectiénn, the doedlisiesuat of English | leprosy is prevalent, not only at the islands, 
literature and the thoughts of renowned au-| but in their native country. This fact has 
thors, from its dawn to the present day. led to the belief that the disease is first en- 
While the English will largely predomi- | gendered by climatic conditions, the sanitary 
nate, much space will be devoted to transla-| condition of the surroundings and the char- 
tions from the French, German, Spanish, | acter of the food eaten. It is a curious fact 
Portuguese, Italian and other modern tongues; | that the children of lepers do not often 
thus affording facilities of becoming acquaint- | develop the disease, while their children do; 
ed with the literature of Europe, and the best | and in families where there have never been 
results of culture and investigation in those | leprosy some of the children become lepers. 
ds. It will be remembered that a white child 
The Classics will also be largely represent- | suffering from leprosy was brought to this 
ed: Homer, Virgil, Juvenal, Horace, and| city from the islands some time ago, and 
others, giving the most popular renderings. recently died. She was one of three children 
Oriental Literature will occupy @ promi-| all of whom had the disease, contracted it 
nent place in the present work. The Hindu is believed through vaccination. 
Veda, the Koran, the teachings of Confucius| The physicians on the islands have been 
and Asiatic Literature in general will be| giving careful study to the subject, and it is 
illustrated. Believed that they have discovered the mi- 
While including many of those immortal | crobe. At any rate, experiments are being 
pieces of earlier ages, and of other tongues, | made with something that has been discovered 
the author acknowledges the individuality | and an effort has been made to cultivate the 
and distinctiveness of our own literature by | microbe, that vaccination for lepresy may be 
introducing many selections from the most| practised. An experiment is now being tricd 
‘distinguished American authors. The student | in the case of a condemned criminal, who has 
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been inoculated, and whose case will be care- 
fully studied, in the hope that somethin 
definite may be learned concerning the dre 
disease. So much attention has been given to 
the subject in Honolulu, and the disease 
spreading so fast, that the white population, 
as above stated, has become aroused to the 
necessity for doing something to protect 
themselves.—San Francisco Bulletin. 





Entausiasm begets enthusiasm, eloquence 
produces conviction for the moment, but it is 
only by truth to nature and the everlasting 
intuitions of mankind that these abiding in- 
fluences are such that enlarge from genera- 
tion to generation.— Lowell. 





“ NEITHER & man nor a woman is entirely 
safe until he or she can endure blame and 
receive praise without excitement.” 


ITEMS. 

WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING, the well- 
known Unitarian minister and author, died 
on the 24th inst. He was born in Boston, 
Mass., May 25, 1810. 


‘ A LaDy of Boston has submitted to the 
Mayor of that city the - of a novel charity, 
towards starting which she proposes to con- 
tribute $50,000. ‘‘It is to create a fund, the 
income of which shall be used annually for 
the care of the teeth of children in the pri- 
mary schools whose parents are unable to pay 
dentists’ bills.”’ At the suggestion of the 
Mayor ‘‘she will first try the experiment in 
one school,’’ 


It is estimated that about 50,000 persons are 
supported in New York city by the industries 
connected with the slaughtering of animals. 
The annual value of the products of those in- 
dustries is about $80,000.000, which is more 
than the value of the annual yield of the gold 
and silver mines in the United States. 


A LARGELY attended meeting of representa- 
tive people from all parts of the State of Iowa, 
met at Moines recently, at which the 
situation was carefully considered. It was 
decided to call a mass convention of the 
temperance people of the State, to be held in 
Des Moines on Wednesday, January 21, to 
further consider the outlook for the enforce- 
ment and preservation of the present prohibi- 
ar law, and to devise ways and means by 
which both shall be done. 


It is stated that Mary G. Caldwell, a young 
lady of New York city, who was in Baltimore 
during the session of the plenary Council, 
offered to give $300,000 as the foundation of a 
Catholic university to be established and con- 
trolled by the Council. Her offer was accepted, 
and a board of incorporators will be named, 
and during the ensuing year the plan of a uni- 
versity for the higher education of the Catho- 
lic ministry will be considered. A committee 
of twelve bishops and laymen, with Arch- 
bishop Gibbons at its head, was appointed by 
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the Council to take charge of the matte; 
new university will be located in New ¥ 
city or its vicinity. 


THE Treasury Department explains ths ‘ 
new circular about the admission of old 
‘is a modification of former circulars, whit 
admitted old rags only from nondnfaot 
countries. The new circular admits them fron 
all countries after disinfection. It also adw 
rags from non-infected countries actually afloat 
on January Ist, on vessels bound directly 
the Uni States under the old circulars, on 
consular certificate that they were not 
in or shipped from infected countries,” 


DURING the voyage of the American. 
Steamship, British Prince, from’ Livery 
which arrived in Philadelphia on the # 
last month, the first two days’ 
made through a severe storm, and one nights 


dense fog settled down on the sea.’ On 


ee 


night of the 22d inst,, during a heavy thunde§ — ™ 
storm, the ship was brilliantly illuminated yy ™?* 
a display of what are known as St. Elmo indy 
aight, arising from an electrical disturt calving {t 
of the atmosphere. The balls of fire appe 


at the mast-heads and played around ¢ 
rigging, lighting up the vessel and t Ih 
rounding sea quite brilliantly. 


NOTWITHSTANDING all statements to { 
contrary, the extensive use of intoxicating: 
drinks is doing Germany an immense harm, § 
Thetemperance problem is there, too, 1 









a “ burning” qoention which is being Batered 
discussed by theological, medical and social } —— 
journals. A medical periodical of high te. } —_ 
tation. recently gave statistics that tell their B 
own tale. It says that in Germany no les 
than 10,000 people die of delirium tremens | Read 
every year ; of the male prisoners in the cou 
try, over 75 per cent. are constant drinker; M 
of the female p isoners over 50 per cent. in ‘ 
dulge constantly. In Berlin, with its 1,123,000 4 ‘hing 
inhabitants, there are 11,169 saloons. InP Ban 
sia the number of saloons increased 67 per® the! 
cent. from 1869 to 1877; in Mecklenburg, 9% of | 
r cent. ; in the smaller states 109 per cent, The 
n Weimar, 126 per cent. ! view 
Eee : 
NOTICES. of h 





A Conference of the Yearly Meeting’s Visit | 
ing Committee with the members of ft 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, ot Philadelphia, 
and those in the practice of attending its meet 
ings, is appointed to be held at Race Stret 
Meeting-house, on Sixth-day evening, F 
month 9th, 1885, at 7} o’clock. 

It is especially desired that all the memb 
“or Meeting should be present as far as 
sible. 













The Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Ph la 
delphia, will meet by adjournment, jointly, 
on Fourth-day afternoon, First mo. 7th, 1885, 
at 3 o’clock. 







Friends Charity Fuel Association will m ) 
this evening, First month 8d, 1885, in Friend# 
Parlor. Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR., Clerk. ~ 

CIRCULAR MEETING. 
First mo. 4th, at Frankford, Pa., 3 P. M. 
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